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THE THREE H'S: HUMANITY, HUMOR, HUMILITY 


By Philip Angeles, Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 


A liberal education is one that prepares the recipient to live 
a rich, useful life as an individual, as a member of his community, 
and as a citizen of the world in which he lives. Some common train- 
ing and experience in certain fundamental intellectual disciplines are 
necessarily required of all students in order to achieve this kind of 


education. 


Today, because of the adjustment that Americans are having to make 
to their new role as world leaders, it is evident that we are still un- 
able to understand this world in which we live. There must take place 
a spiritual and cultural adjustment that transcends local, regional, 
and national points of view. 


Tolerance and understanding can be brought about only through a 
first-hand knowledge of habits, customs, environment, tradition--the 
way of life--of our neighbors, which entails an idealism and a work- 
ing philosophy of life together with a liberation from the limitation 


of monolingualism. 


In this rapidly shrinking world of ours, America needs more and 
more citizens imbued with the enriching experience that other linguis- 
tic systems and other cultures promise to bring to our own language 
and culture. 


It is to be regretted that in our day questions and problems of 
national and international scope are often dismissed with wisecracks, 
smears, half-truths, and exaggerations. Too frequently we do not pause 
to examine the other fellow's side of the question because we have ab- 
solutely no concept of the condition of life to which he is regimented 
and of the many and complex factors of a politico-socio-economic nature 
with which he is constantly confronted. 


John Stuart Mill wrote: 


There is always hope when people are forced to listen 
to both sides. It is when they attend only to one 
that errors harden into prejudices, and truth itself 
ceases to have the effect of truth by being exagger- 
ated into falsehood. Truth has no chance but in 
proportion as every side of it, every opinion which 
embodies any fraction of the truth, not only finds 
advocates but is so advocated as to be listened to. 


Thus, it is our task to to confront the vital questions that loom up. 
And it is impossible to understand what is in the minds of other 
peoples, just as it is impossible to be sure that they understand what 
is in our minds, without understanding their languages. 
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Furthermore, the knowledge of another language is a temptation 
to travel, and travel is indispensable for sound world education in 
our day. Travel brings us into actual contact with our neighbors-- 
friendly and unfriendly--and the knowledge of their language opens 
the gates to their history, their literature, the pulsations of their 
inner lives and thoughts. It helps us to understand what "makes 
them tick.” Any of us would be surprised to find out that they are 
not too different from us in their hopes and aspirations. 


It is of paramount importance, then, for us to cast off our 
complacent provicialism. How else are we going to fill properly the 
role in which Fate has cast us? 


The international benefits that accrue to a language by reason 
of its literary merits are indisputable. Arabic is the religious 
tongue of the Moslem world, but Persian may be said to be its poetic 
language by reason of its copiovs and mellifluous literary output. 
For literary purposes, Persian is studied in India, Turkey, Soviet 
Asia, and even in China and Indonesia. The spread of French as a 
cultural language, first in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, later 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was due in part to po- 
litical and military factors and in part to the imposing literary 
production of France in these two periods. During the intervening 
centuries, Italian, a language that had little in the way of polit- 
ical and military backing, exerted a powerful influence upon European 
culture, primarily by reason of its literary qualities. We may ad- 
mire the Greeks for their philosophy and the Romans for their genius 
in military and political organization, but it is chiefly for their 
literature that their languages are still studied today. 


Dr. William R. Parker, Executive Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America, has this to say: 


Foreign Language learning is like love & la Tennyson: 
it is better to have had it and lost it than never to 
have had it at ali. What fool objects to falling in 
love because there may be eventual "loss through disuse"? 
After really experiencing a foreign language--and a 
foreign culture through its language--no person is ever 
the same again. What before was strange has not only 
been described anc explained; it has been encountered 
in its reality, and the strangeness has gone. As in 
love, the words learned may fade, the grammar be for- 
gotten; but he who has experienced a foreign language 
knows at first hand, and forever--as others less for- 
tunate cannot know--what it means to transcend the 
limitations of a single tongue and a single culture. 

He has known one of the truly liberating forces in 
education. 


There has emerged in America today a new illiteracy. It is the 
illiteracy of those who can read and write but who are unable to 
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appraise the events of today. It is the illiteracy of those who exist 
in our generation but who do not participate in it. It is the illit- 
eracy of those who are not prepared for the edification of a world com- 
munity, those who have been educated to an awareness of the differences 
that keep peoples apart but who are tragically ignorant of the basic 

similarities that can bring peoples together. 


Worse than useless are the time and labor that have been occupied 
in laying up “treasures” of false knowledge, which we shall one day find 
it necessary to unlearn, and in storing up mistaken ideas which we must 
hereafter remember to forget. It is almost as difficult to make a man 
unlearn his errors as acquire his knowledge. Misinformation is more 
hopeless than noninformation, for error is always more busy than ignorance. 
Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we may write, a virgin field in which 
we may plant the seed of learning. But error is a scribbled page from 
which we must first erase; it is a marsh full of weeds that must first 

be drained and cleared. Ignorance is content to stand still with her 

back to the truth, but error is more presumptuous and proceeds in the 
opposite direction from truth. Ignorance has no light; error follows a 
false one. The consequence is that error becomes the cudgel of prejudice 
and when she retraces her footsteps has farther to go than ignorance be- 
fore she can arrive at the truth. 


Pre judice, it has been said, is a tyrant on whose domains the sun 
never sets. The cradle and the grave are its frontiers, the human race 
its subjects. Prejudice, in the words of a punster, is “being down on 
something you're not up on.” 


One question that directly concerns language and literature is 
that of the preservation of literary values in translations. There 
has been in recent times a vogue of "Great Books" in English transla- 
tion. That this process has its merits, particularly in the case of 
those works whose thought content is of greater moment than the form 

of expression, there is no doubt. We shall also have to admit that 

it is better to read a literary masterpiece in translation than not 

to read it at all. On the other hand, it must be candidly and re- 
gretfully conceded that very, very seldom, if ever, are the real 
literary values brought out in a translation. An English reconstruc- 
tion of Dante's Divine Comedy or Cervantes’ Quijote is but a pallid 
replica of the original. There is far too much interdependence between 
a work of real literary merit and the linguistic medium in which it is 
conceived and couched. 


There is a very intimate comnection between the natural or 
deliberate semantic charge which becomes attached to words and ex- 
pressions and the relativity of meaning. This is evident in words and 
expressions within the same language. Take the word fast in the fol- 
lowing sentences: (1) The ship is fast to the dock; (2) The automobile 
travels very fast; (3) The boy is fast asleep; (4) The fat woman is on 
a fast; (5) The color is fast; (6) They are fast friends. 


In sentence No. 1, the word fast has the meaning of "fixed" or 
“secure.” In No. 2, fast has the connotation of “rapid in movement.” 
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In No. 3, fast means “sound.” In No. 4, fast is used in the sense of 
"refraining from eating." In No. 5, fast means “unfading." And in 
the last example, fast has the meaning of “loyal” or "devoted.” 


Or take the word young. It is well applied to a man of forty who 
is running for the high office of president, but inappropriate for a , 
boxer of the same age who aspires to be champion. 


Consider the word revolution. We, the American people, were born - 
of a revolution but we are now afraid to have anyone hear us utter the 
word. We have become suspicious and fearful of each other. The Ameri- 
can has come to fear even his neighbor. An accusation may shriek through 
the air to tear our normal, contented lives to shreds. How the natural 
or deliberate semantic transformation that takes place in words may occur 
in an instant of history! 


This relativity of meaning takes on even greater importance as 
we pass from one language to another. The interpretation is influenced 
not only by the shades of meaning, but also by the varied backgrounds 

of the speakers of different languages, and by that impalpable "fragrance 
characteristic of the individual languages. Thus, the reading of a 
translation fails to convey the beauty, charm, aroma, nuances of the 
original because the areas of semantic correspondence fail to coincide, 
even approximately, in any two languages. 


Each tongue has its own precise distinctions, its highly meaning- 
ful terms which in many cases would require full definitions if trans- 
ferred to other languages. A French professor used to bring smiles 

to the faces of his students when he would ask: "Do you hear me, those 
of you at the ‘bottom’ of the class?" ("M’entendez-vous au fond de la 
classe?”) A prize was once offered to a group of foreign language 
teachers for an exact equivalent of "wishful thinking” but no one won 
the prize. A similar prize could be offered for an English rendition 
of the Spanish antipético. A semantic distinction like the one that 
exists in English between house and home cannot be made in some lan- 
guages without a prolonged explanation. 


Every language is well stocked with idioms which are peculiar to 
itself, which cannot be transiated precisely, and the meanings of 
which cannot be disentangled from their component parts. Countless 
proverbs and popular sayings may be added to this Tower of Babel. 


One of the oldest words in the Germanic languages is corn. But 
semantically corn has become specialized to mean "wheat” to the British, 
"oats" to the Scots, and "maize” to the Americans. Not knowing this 
fact, a government agency during the war bought corn for European famine 
relief at the request of the British Government, and this bit of lin- 
guistic ignorance cost a few million dollars to remedy. 


The different word-usages carved by the style of the writer lead 
to a psychological etymon which is at the bottom of the literary 
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inspiration of the artist. Thus, we make the trip from language, or 
style, to the soul. We are told by those who have been caught in the 
whirl of this modern, practical, utilitarian world that it is enough 
that "Great Books” should be given to us in small, predigested doses. 
But are we being enriched or impoverished thereby? The Italians have 
a saying about this: Traduttore--traditore (a translator is a traitor). 


And so if it be true that there is no value to be derived from 
the study of language, we cannot pretend to preserve literary history, 
cultural history--or history. Now, since the most diaphanous window 
of the soul of a nation is its literature, and since the latter is 
nothing but its language as set down by elect writers, we can hope to 
grasp the spirit of a nation only in the language of its outstanding 
works of literature. 


No community neighborhood has ever been smaller than the world 
neighborhood is today in the sense that the welfare and destiny of 
each one of us depends upon each and every one of us. The world is 
now too small for violence; it is even too small for the prejudice and 
intolerance that breed violence. And, paradoxically, as the world 
grows smaller men must grow larger. Whatever the uncertainties about 
the future may be, it is certain that the generations to come will 
have to be citizens of a world community; they will have to be at home 
in many lands and among many peoples; they will have to talk many lan- 
guages and comprehend many philosophies, psychologies, and approaches 
that present-day education overlooks and even scorns. Our young men 
and women will need Something far more important than a special know- 
ledge--they will need a keen awareness of human values and of the 
conditions under which these human values are created. 


The multiplicity of strains and cultures that are woven into this 
world of ours can be fathomed and appreciated in all the intensity of 
their significance only if we have the proper tools at our disposal. 
The Humanities are the branches of learning concerned with human 
thoughts and relations. Languages are the tool that can pierce the 
gloom of incomprehension and misunderstanding. Languages are the 
means by which the wounds of suspicion and ill-will will be healed. 
The Humanities and humanity have as their channel into the Port of 
Peace the understanding of languages and of the peoples that speak them. 


Dr. F. G. Friedman, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Arkansas, has this to say: 


As to the problem of survival of our Western World, 
recent history seems to teach that our failures were 

due to a lack of understanding of the human factor. 

If we were able to understand the mind and aspirations 
of those to whom we would like to appeal in the name 

of our convictions, we could afford to be less afraid 
of totalitarian advances. An increased emphasis on rel- 
evant training and research in the humanities seems 
therefore to be called for. 
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Socrates once said, "The more I study, the more I realize how 
little I know.” These words are the expression of profound humility. 
Study makes us realize how much there is to learn, and we realize how 
sharply the horizons of knowledge shrink when our path is hampered by 
the inability to explore the thoughts and feelings of other peoples. 


Throughout the ages man, by his arrogance, has been on the verge 
of extermination. It is possible that the balance of compensation 
may be brought about by true humility. Wisdom brings understanding 
and humility. These form a common ground that will provide a surer 


footing to man. 


Perhaps the greatest lesson that the pens of immortal men convey 
to us is this: We must learn to laugh at ourselves, to preserve our 
humility and our humor, and forever to banish contumacy, envy, and 
scorn. In closing I should like to quote the pungent words of Dr. 
Brebner of Columbia University: 


Through humility we might expect to regain the 
salutary sense of the absurdity of man, laugh a 
littie more at ourselves, and be better prepared 
for being laughed at. If we can thus offset our 
sense of doom and restore the balance of the comic 
and the tragic that is man's fate, it is at least 
conceivable that poets, novelists, prophets, and 
other artists the world over might flourish in 
communion with a broader and more appreciative 
public than they have recently been able to enlist. 


A paper presented at the 


Eighth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference 
Lexington, Kentucky 
1955 


FIRST REACTIONS TO VICTOR HUGO'S NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS 


By Max Beck, University of California at Devis 


Almost exactly 125 years ago (on March 16, 1831) one could first 
see, in the shop windows of Parisian book dealers, copies of what is 
now generally considered the masterpiece of the French Romantic his- 
torical novel, an international best-seller of all time. This work, 
Hugo's Notre-Dame de Paris, was to inspire countless paintings, en- 
gravings, and iithogrephs, one opera and two drames. 


How did contemporaries react to this novel? Did posterity do 
nothing but corroborate their judgment? Far from it. As a matter 
of fact, in 1831 the vast majority of critics greeted this literary 
event with silence. The minority that deigneé to speak of Hugo's 
latest crestion were far from recognizing its place either in French 
Romantic literature as a whole or even among Hugo's works. Only later 
did Notre-Deme de Paris come to rank among its author's principal 
writings. However, this concession did not mean that it assured 
Hugo, in the critics’ eyes, of the first place among French novelists. 
This rank was frequentiy given to George Sand, or to Vigny for his 
Cing-Mears. Indeed, in i831 eas well es in the years that followed, 
professional critics were far from impressed with Notre-Dame. 

Many contemporary reviews indicate how severely the various journal- 
rty doctrine, politicai and literary. Thus the 

urt at the little importence given in Notre- 
democrats' judgment was determined by the 
ignificence; the catholics' objectivity was 
impaired by the absence of religion; the irreductible survivors of 
Classicism, usually liberal bourgeois, seemed convinced that Hugo's 
masterpiece was to be relegated to the same class as the terrible 
Han d‘Islande. Not following Hugo's and Chateaubriand's principles 
of criticism, not making “la critique des beautés,” they all took 
pleasure in emmerating what they called the fauits of the novel. 
Often this meant orly to refuse to the author the right to treat the 
subject in the way he liked. 


Let us consider, for example, Eugo's documentation, his erudi- 
tion, his evocation of the Paris of 1482 and its teeming life, a 
reconstruction admired today and able to withstand the scrutiny of 
modern investigetors. The nevelist's scholership could hardly be 
contested. And it was not contested, either by friend or by foe. 

The friends spoke of the "“connaissences que l'on acaquiert dans une 
vie de bénédictin,*~ of a “science que l’existence de quatre hommes 
suffirait & peine & amasser."© The enemies--and they were numerous, 
the Classicists being the most outspoken--had to concede the "science 
monumentale” evident in reconstructing the old Paris "que le romancier 
nous exhume comme ume Pompéi féodele, avec la forme et la teinte de 
ses maisons, avec la topographie minutieuse de ses édifices et des 
dédales de ses vieilles rues."3 Almost unanimously one sew in Hugo 
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"un historien consciencieux et un homme de science sévére”+ and in 
Notre-Dame "une belle oeuvre d'archéologie.”” Surprisingly few 
critics said that perhaps from the literary point of view the descrip- 
tions were so numerous and scholarly as to hamper the action. And 

yet Hugo's efforts came under intense crossfire from three different 
directions: the bourgeois press, the democratic organs, and the 
Catholic periodicals questioned the use to which he put his erudition. 


The middle-class critics, writing mainly in le Figaro, le Temps, 
and le Constitutionnel, felt that Hugo was too exclusive in admiring 
the architecture of the Middle Ages. They resented his attacks on 
contemporary, that is to say bourgeois, architectural taste. How 
dared he assert that "la Sainte-Geneviéve de M. Soufflot est 
certainement le plus beau gateau de Savoie qu'on ait jamais fait 
en pierre"? And he called the two towers of Saint-Sulpice "deux 
grosses clarinettes,” and the dome of the halle au ble "une casquette 
de jockey sur une grande échelle." He simply failed to recognize 
that the latter represents "un — progrés de la civilisation 
moderne dans les choses usuelles.”"° The poet, they went on, looks 
at the world too much from the standpoint of an artist. He forgets 
the human blocd that went into the monuments he admires so much. 
Above all, he fails to understand that these buildings symbolize a 
long-deceased civilization. These critics believed, or at least 
pretended to believe, that it was Hugo's intent not merely to pre- 
serve these monuments against vandalism or attempts to modernize 
them, but to set them up as models for modern architects. They 
affirmed (Hugo would certainly have agreed with them) that these 
buildings represent a civilization and that to recreate them in 
1831, the world would have to make marche-arriére. To quote one 
such critic: 


Tout est relatif. Les riches propriétaires de 
troupeaux humains, avec le gibet et la féodalité, 
ont pu mettre jadis pierres sur pierres, se jouer 
des trésors et des sueurs de l'humanité dans 1'in- 
tention trés poétique d'ailleurs, d'élever des 
monuments admirables. L'’inutile de la sorte est 
devenu superbe: on dépensait gatment cing & six 
generations en pyramides et en obélisques. La 
pensée d'un artiste pouvait tre démesurée fort 
& son aise; il avait la volonté du maftre sous 

la main, et ce maftre ne regardait point si bas 
que Ge se dire: "A quoi bon pour le monde?"7 


He further pursues his sarcastic remarks: 


Ceci par malheur a quelque peu changé. Le mesquin 
utile, le confortable bourgeois ont pris résolument 
la place des splendides inutilitiés! Dieu les 

conserve sur leurs bases, car nous ne les recommen- 
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cerions pas! 


Another critic, Hugo's old enemy Henri de Latouche, added: 


Le monde n'est pas fait seulement pour les 
artistes. J'aime mieux un hOpital tout m, 
mais bien sain, qu'une vieille tour qui menace 
de m'écraser toutes les fois que je passe 
devant .9 


The bourgeois journalists charged the novelist with having artistic 
preoccupations, therefore a lack of appreciation of his own century. 
Had he a correct sense of perspective, the author would realize what 
morality a study of the Middle Ages could and should bring out--that 
history can only emphasize the advantages of modern times, of middle- 
class rule. But since Hugo does not even realize how lucky he is to 
live under the Monarchie Bourgeoise, how can he be expected to depict 
accurately the part played by the bourgeoisie in the fifteenth century? 
The orgies, murders, rebellions, executions in which he revels in his 
novel were not the whole life of France. The bourgeoisie of 1831, 
conscious and proud of its newly won role in the social and political 
life of the France of Louis-Philippe, felt slighted, for the poet did 
not say one word "sur la vie mitoyenne (!), sur cette classe inter- 
médiaire aux mains de laquelle était remise l‘oeuvre de la civilisation 
future et le soin de fonder l'avenir de la France sur les débris de 
la féodalité en décombres."10 He completely ignored "cette bonne et 
progressive bourgeoisie, qui, dans ses retraites, conservait le dogme 
des moeurs pures."1i 


The enemies of the bourgeoisie were no friendlier. The Saint- 
Simonist Globe of 1831 did not devote one single article to Notre- 
Dame. To its editors, who firmly believed that art should have a 
social function and should contribute to progress, Notre-Dame exempli- 
fied the sterility of French letters at a time when the world was 
being shaken to the very foundations. Instead of attempting to im- 
prove his contemporaries, Hugo kept his art separate from everyday 
life. Hence his sterile and absurd attempt to recreate the art of a 
bygone epoch. Because of the excessive influence exerted upon him by 
a foreigner, Walter Scott, the novelist created a work without rela- 
tion to present-day France. The poet erred in the use of his in- 
spiration. Instead of participating in the social movement, he 
produced the book of an antiquarian. Instead of lovingly cataloging 
and painting old cathedrals with their rose-windows, pillars, colon- 
nades, balusters and turrets, he should have realized what lessons 
of liberty can be drawn from the history of the Middle Ages, for 
"les récits naifs dont elle fourmille tendent presque tous & rapetisser 
les rois et & grandir les peuples."12 For the progressives the author 
of Notre-Dame, who was interested neither in politics, nor religion, 
nor philosophy, was strictly “un_homme d'art. [1 n'est d‘aucun parti; 
il ne tient pas de son siécle."13 He was an unfortunate example of 
those who practiced in their works the theory of "l'Art pour 1‘Art,... 
ce mauvais génie qui plane actuellement sur la littérature, le Léviathan 
qu'il faut combattre."+ 
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The attitude of the Catholic writers was more complex. They were 
happy and pleased to read a novel inspired by the architecture of the 
Middle Ages, since this was bound to remind the readers of “notre 
grande histoire catholique."15 They appreciated the poet's defense 
of Gothic architecture against the neglect into which it had fallen. 
It was "une belle action."16 mis plea in behalf of all religious 
art, against the iconoclasts who thovght around 1831 to destroy 
masterpieces such as St. Germain l‘Auxerrois and against the equally 
dangerous "restaurers,” was responsible for the few friendly remarks 
that can be found in Salvandy's Discours de Réception.1! 


Yet, from the very beginning one could notice a certain uneasi- 
ness in the writings of otherwise benevolently inclined critics. 
Montalembert suspected that Hugo really was not catholic enough to 
"aimer et comprendre le dernier mot de cette céleste architecture 
que le catholicisme sevl a enfantée et qui est son apanage exclusif."18 
Another well-disposed critic, wondering about a story placed in the 
fifteenth century in which Faith plays no part, worried about God's 
absence from the novel.19 


In the light of the edition of 1832, when three new chapters 
were added to the novel, including Ceci tuera cela and Abbas beati 
martini, the doubts became certainties--the more so since in 1634 
Notre-Dame was put on the Index. The number and ever increasing 
virulence of critical articles are tribute to the persistent popu- 
larity of the work. 


Whereas in 1831 one had been merely startled by God's absence 
from the novel, after 1832 one protested violently against Notre- 
Dame's leitmotif, its fatalism, which one found profoundly anti- 
Christian. By writing on the title page the word anmankée, "Fate," 
augo made out cf his novel a pagan book. What is more, he commit- 
ted a dangerous crime: he tried to deny human liberty, thus rejecting 
all individual responsibility and threatening the established social 
order and public morality. Notre-Dame's fatalistic philosophy came 
to be consicered an active and conscious weapon of war against 
catholicism. Hugo, one said, wanted to show the struggle between 
pagan and Christian deity, with paganism victorious. Claude Frollo 
did pray, but to no avail. God himself had been conquered: he was 
forced to remain deaf, for Fatum is all powerful. 


The ever-recurring accusationsof immorality were given still 
another foundation. One signaled lascivious scenes, indecent images, 
"disgusting orgies.” An example? Esmeralda's dress slips off her 
shoulder while she is led to the scaffold. And how about her chas- 
tity? It is not virtue that keeps her from succumbing to Claude 
Frollo's temptations, but her very earthly passion for someone else, 
a@ passion she only dreams of satisfying. 


Catholic writers came to notice more and more the numerous unkind 
and disdeinful remarks against the Church scattered throughout the 
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novel--remarks recalling the Revolution of 1831, when the people of 
Paris confused in one and the same hatred Church and throne. Among 
these anticlerical traces, one pointed out, for example, the school- 
boys who ridiculed the mass celebrated at the Sainte-Chapelle; the 
whole episode of the Cardinal de Bourbon, "dont le spectacle valait 
bien toute autre comédie"; the story of the Trou-aux-rats. 


Increasingly critical attention was being bestowed upon Claude 
Frollo, whom Catholics regarded as an echo of the criminal priests 
found in innumerable plays since the July Revolution--a hero meant 
to discredit religion. Claude Frollo, in whom the author intended to 
characterize the clergy of the Middle Ages, made Notre-Dame a 
"monstrous work” in which Hugo pursues against religion the war he. 
had already started in his theater. 


The chronically weak aspect of French Romanticism, the summary 
psychology of its heroes, their conventionality and lack of 
vraisemblance were pointed out with glee and without difficulty by 
the detractors of the new school as early as 1831. Steeped in the 
tradition of the French Classics, to whom a work of art could not be 
anything but a study of characters, they all asked with Salvandy, "Ou 
est l'homme dans tout cela?” Louis XI "est taillé sur le patron du 
Petit-Poucet.” Quasimodo? "Du Croquemitaine tout pur.” Esmeralda? 
How can a gypsy keep such angelic chastity amid the most corrupt, 
dissolute, debauched surroundings? 


As the production of Hugo's dramas continued, the character of 
poor Quasimodo began to be dressed up with a more philosophical 
meaning. He was no longer merely one among many examples of Hugo's 
predilection for monsters. He became part of a preconcerted system, 
the perpetual antithesis between good and evil, between the ugly 

and the beautiful; that is, the effort to rehabilitate all that is 
horrible, atrocious, disgusting, both physically and morally. Sem- 
ilarly, Esmeralda was so poetic and pure a creature only to set off 
the author's favorite character, the courtesan: "Elle est la fille 

de joie réduite & son plus simple &tat d'inmocence. Elle personnifie 
la courtisane, mais la courtisane chaste, la courtisane honn€te et 
pure, Marion Delorme avec l'imnocence de Lucréce, Thisbé 1'Italienne 
avec la pudeur de Virginie."22 When one saw the beau role reserved 
to the bohemian girl and to the monster, the villain's role assigned 
to the priest and the knight, one refused to see there any longer 
simply an artistic paradox, the revenge of the ugly over the beauti- 
ful. Hugo's message became the revenge of the “have-nots” over the 
"haves," a monstrous antithesis eager to prove that the social hier- 
archy was the opposite of the moral hierarchy. It became a sort of 
socialism that threatened the social order. 


The partisans of the classics objected to the horrible on literary 
grounds as well. They refused to grant rights of citizenship in the 
field of letters to creations like Quasimodo. Objecting strongly to 
Hugo's abuse of the horrible, they put Notre-Dame “dans le lignée du 
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roman noir.” For them, the book was "une effroyable fantasmagorie, 

une ronde de sorciéres,...un cauchemar...une oeuvre sans nom.” 

It was "la derniére expression de la littérature enragee,...un 

spirituel conte d'atrocité...le beau idéal du forcené. Apres avoir 

lu l'auteur tout bas on est ivre. Tout haut on cracherait du sang." 
They expressed the belief that "le seul mot de bon gout fait grincer 

des dents M. Hugo. C'est présenter de l'eau & un hydrophobe,"@5 that 
one could not but close the book "sur une impression d‘thorreur et de 
aégott ."26 The novel for them was filled with "ces folies, ces caprices 
bizarres qui font douter parfois si l’auteur était bien dans son bon 


sens ."2 


The most impenitent of the Classicists used the same terminology 
when uttering the few discordant strains in the otherwise unanimous 
praise heaped upon the style. Their combat paper, le Corsaire, ob- 
stinately pursued its campaign against all aspects of Romanticism and 
in particular against the latter's leader. Apparently Hugo's style 
had been deteriorating continuously. In Han d'Islande, with the 
exception of a few passages, it had been rapid and elegant, energetic 
and light. The redundancy and affectation of Bug Jargal had become 
still more evident in le Dernier Jour d*um condamne and dominant in 
the prose of Notre-Dame, a prose that is, besides, bizarre, tormented, 
tortured, glacial, antipoetic, "qui hurle comme une trompette: on en 
sort fou."28 The scarcity of similar observations between 1831 and 
1843 indicates the extent and completeness of the Romanticists' suc- 
cess in renewing the French language. Even those who considered Notre- 
Dame pernicious, as contributing to crime, even dyed-in-the-wool Clas- 
sicists such as Désiré Nisard, admitted that stylistically Notre-Dame 
is "une chose prodigieuse, un miracle de style."29 A hostile Sainte- 
Beuve had to state that "par la facilité, la souplesse, l'abondance, 
le style de Notre-Dame de Paris atteint a la magie et fait du roman 
un des plus admirables monuments de la langue frangaise."30 On the 
other hand, a review of criticism written subsequently to 1843 shows 
that after the débacle of the Burgraves French taste had once more 
undergone great changes. It reveals how low the prestige of Roman- 
ticism had fallen. The Classicists once more raised their heads and 
did not fear to assert that "Dubartas et Scarron n'ont jamais approche 
de l‘emphase dont Hugo fait preuve dans Notre Dame de Paris."31 His 
style now has become "plus boursoufle qu'original, plus heurte qu‘har- 
monieux, enflé et exagéré ."32 The author shocks, revolts, and bores 
the reader all at the same time "par des grimoires écrits dans un 
style sans art qui est tout uniment du galimatias.” 


Thus the success of Hugo's great novel among the professional 
literary critics was quite limited. Those who did appreciate the novel 
were the Romantic artists themselves; for example, A. de Vigny, who 
declared himself "tout ébloui" and who did not know whether there was 
one single flaw in the book, 34 and Berlioz, who wished to base an 
opera upon it and who, after reading the work, wrote to Hugo in a 
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style the latter must have appreciated: 
Ah! vous étes um génie, un étre puissant, un 
colosse & la fois tendre, impitoyable, élégant, 


monstrueux, rauque, mélodieux, volcanique, 
caressent et méprisant.3 


the average reader? He bought, read, enjoyed Notre-Dame 
ené assured its success. 
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LA VIDA Y ARTE DE JOSE SANTOS CHOCANO, 
EL POETA DE AMERICA. 


By Jorge M. Chavarri, Colgate University 


No hay nada mas diffcil que tratar de juzgar sin pasién aun 
poeta y paisano ya muerto; pero como hay que hacerlo, tendra que ser 
dentro de los preceptos de la dignidad humana y de la imparcialidad 
del arte. 


De todos los poetas de América, Chocano fué el m&s raro como 
poeta, como hombre y como ciudadano. Como poeta fué el cantor autéc- 
tono de América; como hombre, el més suceptible a la flaqueza humana, 
y, finalmente, como ciudadano, el mejor amigo de los tiranos y dicta- 
dores. Y es que Chocano nunca sintid las caricias que suelen acompafar 
a la nifez. El mismo nos dice que sin querer ser nino, luego psd a 
ser hombre. Y asf es, ,porque cuando apenas tenfa diecinueve anos ataco 
al gobierno en el periédico La Tunda, lo cual le llevé a la prisién 
de Casa Matas del Callao. Es Ss decir, pues, que el hombre que no quiso 
ser un nifio normal, fue castigado como criminal. allf, en esa prisién 
subterranea, es donde Chocano escribié su primer libro Iras santas. 


En 1896 funda y dirige El Perfi Ilustrado, y um afio después La 
Gran Revista. M&As tarde el gobierno del Pert lo envfa a Centro 
América como agente de propaganda y encargado de negocios. Después 
va como primer secretario de la legacién peruana en Madrid, donde 
reside cuatro atios. Luego viene a Nueva York y vive allf algin 
tiempo, fuera ya del servicio diplomA4tico por razones nada dignas de 
recordarlas. Después va a Guatemala y funda el periddico La Prensa. 
Cansado de ese clima se dirige a México y funda La Nueva Era en 1913. 
Después vuelve a Nueva York como agente procurador y y propagandista 
del gobierno revolucionario de Carranza y Pancho Villa. En 1919 
Chocano vuelve a Guatemala y es el consejero favorito del tirano 
Estrada Cabrera. A la cafda de este gobierno, el pueblo marcha hacia 
el palacio y sorprende a Chocano haciendo fuego. Lo meten a la c&rcel 
y estd a punto de ser fusilado; pero gracias a la intercesién de seis 
reyes de Europa, inclusive Jorge V de Inglaterra, y de casi todo el 
mundo intelectual, el nuevo gobierno le da la libertad y Chocano va 
a Costa Rica, donde reside dos anos. 


La vanidad de Chocano era tal que nunca querfa decir la fecha de 
su nacimiento. Por esta raz6n muchas antologfas y muchos bidédgrafos 
estén en error cuando afirman, como Julio Cejador y Frauca, por ejemplo, 
que Chocano nacié en 1867. Ventura Garcfa Calderén, viejo amigo del 
poeta, nos da la partida de bautismo que dice que Chocano nacido en 
Lima el 14 de mayo de 1875; de color blanco e hijo leg {timo de don 
José Félix Chocano y de dofa Marfa Aurora Gastanodi, natural de ~*~ 
Trujillo.t 
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ASPECTOS EPICOS 


En José Santos Chocano el Perti ha dedo una de las figuras mAs 
dominantes de la literetura 5 gpg En su primer libro, 
Iras santas, Chocano critic: les condiciones polfticas y sociales de 
ese tiempo, y, para indicar que escribfa con sangre, todo el libro 
fue impreso en tinta roja. Su segunda obra fué En la aldea, impresa 
en tinta azul, donde el poeta muestra gran riqueza de lirismo. Cinco 
afios mas tarde Chocano gana el primer premio del Ateneo de Lima por 
su largo poema épico titulado La e epope ya del morro, el cual le merecio 
el tftulo de "noeta Epico del Peru. En 1906 se p publica en Madrid su 
obra Alma América, con una dedicatoria al Rey Alfonso XIII de Espefa, 
donde le dice al rey: “Quiero daros América en mi canto, porque la 
lengue de Cervantes puede haceros m&s Sefior de muestro Edén fecundo 


que las naves de Coldn." 


En la mayor parte de sus versos jfhoceno muestra la dualidad 
{ntima de su ser. En su poema "Blasén” nos dice: 


Cuando me siento Inca le rindo vasallaje 

al Sol, que me da el cetro de su poder real; 
cuando me siento hispano y evoco el Coloniaje, 
parecen mis estrofas trompetas de cristal... 


Menéndez y Pelayo y don Miguel de Unamuno, ambos alabaron la 


obra con sobrado entusiasmo. Menéndez y Pelayo le decfa: "Sus 
brillantes e inspirados pcemas seran un nuevo vfnculo entre Espana y 
América," mientras Unamuno ecertaba, "sf, la lengua, que es la sangre 
del espfritu, es le base de muestra patria espiritual. América es la 
Espana més grande; es parte de nuestra gran patria espiritual consti- 


tuida por nvestra lengua."3 


En Alma América, Choceno trata de una gran variedad de asuntos. 
Chocano canta a toda la historia, fauna y flora americanas, como sélo 
en este continente se las puede hallar. Sus poemas més interesantes 
son aquéllos donde pinta un cuadro a su manera fmica. En el soneto 
"Los volcanes,” por ejemplo, observemos el ritmo y color de la 
descripcidén: 


Los volcanes son timulos de piedra, 
pero a sus pies los valles que florecen 
fingen elfomporas de iriseda yedra; 


y por eso, entre campos de colores, 
al destacarse en el azul, parecen 
cestas volcadas derramando flores... 


La popularidac de asuntos americanos , después de la publicacién 
de Alma Américe, fué tan grande que el mismo Rubén Darfo comenzd a 
versificar leyendas americanas. El propdésito de Chocano era de crear 
un nuevo erte americano, un arte libre de clichés retdéricos, libre 
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de imitaciones y de afectada sensibilidad. Chocano fué el poeta de 
América, de pna América tropical; grandilocuente, sonora, riqufsima 
en imégenes .* 


Chocano y su tiempo coincidieron perfectamente. De su obra 
caracter{stica, Alma América, y de su m&s selecta Fiat Lux, nacen 
muchos disc{pulos, no s6lo en el Peri, sino en toda a la América. 
Chocano tuvo més influencia en el grupo de modernistas sudamericanos 
del 1910 que Manuel Gonzalez Prada , Leopoido Lugones, o Guillermo 
Valencia, porque hasta José Marfa Eguren, el primer simbolista 
peruano, fué un producto directo de la influencia de Chocano.9 Dice 
Blanco-Fombona : 


Los rasgos precisos de la poesfa modernista son: el 

pesimismo, el refinamiento del lengua Je, la exaltacién 

de la sensibilidad; una actitud de espiritu rebelde, 
un desaffo t&cit to, pero evidente,a todo lo viejo-- 

metrificacion, sentimientos, ideas--un 

anhelo desbocado de hermosura y de liberacion. 


Todos los otros poetas modernistas se preocuparon mucho de Parfs; 
y Parfs, | dice Blanco-Fombona, "muchas veces es como el arsénico que, 
en pequenas dosis, puede infundir vigor y salud; pero toméndolo en 
exceso, puede causar la la anulacidn, la muerte."7 
Por eso, en el poema, "Flor de Hispania,” que dedica a don Juan Valera, 
Chocano dice: 


;Oh musa‘.rompe los traidores lazos 

de esa sirena que cantando mata; 

y busca amor en los robustos brazos 

del hispano leén, que en mil pedazos 
los castillos de naipes desbarata... 


Y, como dice Dundas Craig, "es en este punto de vista donde el 
valor de Chocano viene a ser muy claro. Alma América y Fiat Lux 
lanzan una cruzada contra el dominio de Paris en la poesfa americana. 
Para Chocano Parfs era la Circe encantadora que atrae a los mds 
brillantes talentos de América y les hace olvidar su misidn de exaltar 
la gloria del Nuevo Mundo . En la variedad y maravilla del panorama 
americano hay inspiracién para cualquier poeta, y en las dos obras 
mencionadas, Chocano ha demostrado su contencion."9 


Para Chocano el ambiente americano era siempre la sangre de sus venas, 
el aire de sus pulmones y la medula de sus huesos. Dice Blanco-Fombona: 
"Chocano fue como nuestra América, exubero, torrentoso, ruidoso, excesivo. 
Como nuestra América, impreparado, improvisador, enemigo de las férreas 
disciplinas. Desconcoce la simetrfa como la desconoce el Iguazu o el 
Tequendama, que se vierten a borbotones ; le sobran {mpetus, como al 
Orinoco y al Parané. Enorme y b&rbaro como los Andes 


Aungue Chocano fue el poeta laureado del Pert, nunca fué exclu- 
sivamente nacional. El mismo dice en uma de sus m&s celebradas compo- 


siciones: 
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.--Mis versos cubren siglos como si fuesen moles, 
recortan muevas cumbres y apagan viejos soles, 

porque asf son los incas y asf los espafioles. 

El Ande, el Amazonas, la Pampa, abismos, sierras, 
pamperos y temblores, cat&strofes y guerras; 

asf han de ser mis versos porque asf son mis tierras.11 


Cuando el presidente Legufa del Perti le pidid en 1924 que escribiera 
una epopeya sobre el libertador Bolfvar, Chocano se dedico a estudiar 
asiduamente todas las grandes epopeyas de la humanidad en traduccidn 
castellana. Asf es como leyd a Homero, Virgilio y Tasso; a Camoens 
ya victor Hugo; pero mo cabe duda de gue las primeras fuentes ye 
inspiracidén para su obra épica fueron los tres famosos poemas Epicos 
de la era colonial: La grandeza mexicana de Bernardo de Balbuena, La 


Araucana, de Alonso de Ercilla y Zofiiga, y La cristiada del padre Diego 
de Ojeda del Peri. 


Ahora veamos ;que méritos tenfa Chocano para aceptar tan fantas- 
tica consigna? Es bien sabido que un poema épico es la mAs excelente 
y noble, y al mismo tiempo la més aiffcil de todas los composiciones 
poéticas; y, como dice Gil de Zdérate, "es la que requiere més sublime 
ingenio en su autor, més talento, m4s instruccién, m4s entusiasmo: 
reune todas las dotes de los otros géneros de poesfa; y, en fin, wn 
poema épico es una obra tan grande, que basta por sf sola para ilustrar 
una nacidén.”+ 


La epopeya que comenz6 a escribir Chocano se divide en seis can- 

tos. En el cuarto canto, "Ayacucho y los Andes," que es el fnico 
cela hasta hoy, Bolfvar ch tiene, no s6lo el dominio de la Tierra, 
sino la libertad delSol. "Ayacucho y los Andes” es la apoteosis de 
la batalla de Ayacucho que tuvo lugar al pie del cerro Condorcunca . 
De acuerdo con los mas severos erfticos fe América y de Espafa, todo 
el conjunto del poema causa una impresidén de grandiosidad. Chocano 
hizo buen uso de la prosa r{tmica asonantada, que es la mejor tradi- 
cidén Epica de Espanta. VYeamos unos pocos versos de este canto; 


Todas las cumbres de los Andes 

se sienten conmovidas ante una y otra escena; 

y ast prorrumpen en un himno 

en que fundidos los espiritus se elevan: 

j Madre Espana! Sentimos el orgullo 

‘de que tu sangre se haya mezclado con la nuestra. 


Al final del canto San Mart {n bendice a Bolfvar en nombre de 
América. Después se presenta don Quijote, que comulga con los ideales 
de Bolfvar; y entonces el Libertador y don Quijote se abrazan y parten 
luego fraternalmente, camino adentro de la inmortalidad y la historia; 


Y en un estrecho abrazo unidos, 

el Hombre-Soil y don Quijote al fin se alejan, 
a los rayos oblicuos de la tarde, 

por un camino largo y hacia la Vida Eterna. 


-Tl- 


La epopeya fue muy bien recibida en Espafia. Diez-Canedo, cuya 
autoridad es universalmente reconocida como crftico del verso castellano, 
se ha expresado asf: "El plan y el desarrollo del Canto muestran gran 
escripulo...Hay, en primer lugar, un héroe: un héroe de tan puro metal 
humano, de personalidad tan {mtegra y tajante como Bolfvar, el Liber- 
tador; héroe que por encima de su propia humanidad es cifra y s{mbolo 
de una aspiracién colectiva, y no s6lo de hombres, sino de pueblos. 

El poema se ha hecho con gran escrfpulo...Un aliento de concordia pasa 
por todo el Canto.+ 


Varias comparaciones se han hecho entre Chocano y Whitman; no sélo 
por la tan conocida frase chocanesca: "Walt Whitman tiene el norte; 
pero yo tengo el sur,” sino, més bien, por ia seme janza temAtica y 
objetiva que existe entre los dos poetas americanos. En este respecto 
sugiere el profesor Umphrey que porque Whitman se identificd tanto con 
el pueblo americano ya no podfa causarle ninguna impresién, y de allf 
el fracaso del poeta en ganar la atencién de las masas democr&ticas 
para quienes escribfa. Whitman, como Chocano, fue el poeta mds inspirado 
en el amercanismo, el m4s consciente y arrogante creador del “canto 
autédctono,” y, "mientras no se escriba un libro mejor que Alma América 
en calidad poética y americanismo consagrado, Chocano continuaraé siendo 


‘el Poeta de América.'"1 


ASPECTOS LIRICOS 


» Si aceptamos ia definicion que hace Gil de Zarate de la poesfa 
lirica castellana, tendremos que aceptar el hecho de que Chocano 
también alcanzd gran distincidn como poeta lfrico. Dice Gil de 
Zarate: 


Aunque el género ifrico es el més antiguo de la poesfa, 
y todas las composiciones lfricas se cantaban, ahora 
muchas se destinan sdlo a la lectura, ex tendiéndolas 

a tratar de asmtos morales, polfticos y filoséficos, 
y de otra infinidad de asuntos, pero que requiere 
siempre uma gran exaltacién de 4&nimo, consintiendo 

por lio tanto los vuelos mas atrevidos de la imagina- 
cidn, los pensamientos m&s sublimes, las figuras mas 
grandiosas, y las galas mAs exquisitas del lengua je. 


En Azahares, que no es mAs que una coleccién de poemas lfricos, 
la mujer viene a ser, al mismo tiempo, musa y canto del poeta; pero 
claro estd que aum en sus mas tiernos sentimientos amorosos, la gran- 
dilocuencia no le abandona.16 En la lfrica de Chocano siempre se 
adivina aquel complejo de rebelién, de amarga protesta, t{picos del 
poeta. En su poema "Regreso,” dice: 


Debe de ser hermoso y elocuente, 
ver entrar en los cielos nuevamente 
a Satén redimido y perdonado. 
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Pero, después de todo, ya es otro Chocano; ya no es et jaguar de 
la selva, ni el caimaén de los pantanos; ya no es el volcan que aterra, 
ni el huracdn que ruge. Ahora es la hier&tica vicufia del Inca, la 
paloma que arrulia, el suave camino que gufa al cansado peregrino, la 
brisa que sopla la playa del mar. En su "Cancidn del camino,” Chocano 
no es como Whitman en su "Poem of the Road.” Es algo mas, algo mejor: 


es lfrico. Oigfmosle cantar: 


Y hasta m{ liegd entonces, 

una voz clara y fina 

de mujer que cantaba. Cantaba. Era su canto 
una lenta...muy lenta...melodfa: 

algo como un suspiro gue se alarga 

y se alarga yse alarga...y no termina. 


Todos llegan de noche, 
todos se van de dfa... 


El amor es tan s6lo una posada 
en mitad del camino de la vida... 


Y Chocano, el ifrico, el enamorado, el convertido, se deshace por 
complacer a la mujer amada, que es como debe de ser; y luego le canta: 


Yo quiero ser un Arbcl; darte sombra; 
con mis ramas en flor nacerte abrigo; 
y con mis hojas secas, una alifombra, 
donde te echarés a sonar commigo... 


Y, por fltimo, encontramos aguel otro poema, dedicado a una de 
sus amadas, del cual dice Goldberg que, en sf solo, es digno de una 
antologfa. En este poema el poeta reconoce la dulce tiranfa de la 
mujer, que, aunque dulce, siempre es tiranfa; y las tiranfas, en cual- 
quier forma que ellas fueran, siempre halagaron a Chocano, He aqu 
el poema: 


Leemis pobres versos, ya que el yugo 
sé constante llevar de tus amores; 
devéralos y exprfmeles el jugo; 

porque acaso el mayor de mis placeres 
estdé en verlos morir como esas flores 
que deshojan, jugando, las mujeres...+ 


ASPECTOS TRAGICOS 


Al hablar de tragedia, es evidente que Chocano fué la mas fiel 
reproduccidn de los caracteres ficticios, Dr. Jekyll y Mr. Hyde. Como 
poeta cristiano se remontd a la gloria.’ Como hombre profano se revolco 
en el vicio y la degradacidn moral. Chocano fué la copia fiel de un 
Benvenuto Cellini dei siglo veinte. Como poeta ama la libertad, la 
belleza, la igualdad, y es el sublime cantor de libertadores, de mujeres 
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hermosas y de la justicia social. Como hombre, es ordinario, bajo y 
amoral. Ama su libertad personal y su sensualidad donjuanesca. Fue 
secretario privado de Pancho Villa, a quien le llamaba "el bandolero 
divino, maestro de su destino.” Ya en la madurez de su vida, Chocano 
fué adulador y amigo de dictadores y tiranos. Parece que la prisién 
de Casa Matas le habfa hecho cambiar de parecer, porque ya no es el 

Chocano que en su poema "Para todos” de Iras santas habfa escrito: 


Yo quiero la igualdad, ya que la suerte 
es comin en punto de partida: 

;Si todos son iguales en la muerte, 
todos sean iguales en la vida! 


Una de las tragedias de Chocano, desde el punto de vista de la 
sociedad peruana, fué la publicacidn en 1913 de su poema ".Quien sabe?” 
Aqui el ataque es contra la aristocracia feudal del Peri. “En ese 
tiempo, y atm hoy mismo, el sentido del poema es revolucionario, sub- 
versivo, "“comunista.” Dice asf; 


Indio gue labras con fatiga 
tierras que de otro duefio son: 
Ignoras que deben tuyas 
ser por tu sangre y tu sudor? 
sIgnoras ti que audaz codicia, 
Siglos atras te las quito? 
-Ignoras ti que eres el amo? 
*Quien sabe, senor! 


Como ya vimos, en 1920 fue condenado a muerte en Guatemala, y, 
desde su celda, despachaba a toda la América espaniola legajos de 
poemas clamando por su vida y libertad. Em uno de estos "poemas de 
la prisién” decfa: 


* Qué pensaran los hombres, oh Dios, que es un poeta? 
Sin respetar el limbo de mi virtud secreta, 

mfdenme con su metro, pesanme en su balanza 

y enciérranme, llamando justicia a la Venganza, 

en obscura mazmorra, donde para el mas fuerte 

la soledad es como la mitad de la muerte...19 


Ya perdonado y libre, Chocano vuelve a Lima en 1922 y es coronado 
Poeta Laureado del Peri. En medio de toda la adulaciénm y gloria que 
le obsequiaba ia nacién peruana, Chocano mata a balazos al joven 
escritor peruano, Edwin Elmore. Por este crimen que indigno a todos 
los cfrculos intelectuales de América, Chocano fué sentenciado a tres 
afios de prisidn y a pagar diez mil soles de multa; pero el gobierno 

de Legufa no le dejé cumplir toda la sentencia, y Chocano se marchd 

a Chile donde continudéd sus fant&sticos planes de encontrar un enorme 
tesoro de los incas. Fué hasta el extremo de organizar uma empresa 

en la que todos los miembros eran capitalistas ingenuos u obreros 
pobres y desesperados,como el chileno que, cansado de esperar los 
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resultados prometidos, acecho a Chocano en un tranvfa de Santiago y 
le acribilld a purialadas hasta dejarle muerto en el sitio. Chocano 
entonces frisaba en los cincuenta y siete anos de edad. Estaba pobre, 
triste y abandonado; pero siempre rebelde, porque en sus adentros se 
crefa el Super-Hombre de Nietzche. 


La tragedia fué, pues, la mas constante companera de este poeta. 
Am6é a muchas mujeres, y much{simas le amaron a é1; pero ninguna le 
acompafid en sus viajes y aventuras; ninguna estuvo con é1 antes de su 
muerte. Asf pasé Chocano al otro mundo; pero en mis ofdos suenan 
todavfa la mfsica jdel verso y el sentido fatal de lo que me dijo una 
vez, mientras bebfamos un pisco sour en el hotel Maury de Lima: 


Este poeta vive sin cuidar de su suerte: 

si grande porque es firme, sereno porque es fuerte. 
Quien | sabe ni ama, ni odia: no se siente mortal. 

Y; asf, va por el mundo sin padecer desmayos, 
viendo llover las Foss; , viendo caer los.rayos, 

con una sangre frfa de Héroe o Criminal...20 


Algunos erf{ticos contempor&neos han querido apagar la tmica luz 


que nos queda de la poesfa €épica americana; pero, felizmente, hay 
muchos que no estén de acuerdo. 
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THE ALVA MANUSCRIPTS IN NAHUATL IN THE BANCROFT LIBRARY 


By William A. Hunter, Columbia College, South Carolina 


In October, 1954, there appeared the second and final volume of 
Historia de la literatura nd4huatl, by the Mexican scholar Father Angel 
Marfa Garibay.1 This work is devoted to the extensive and hitherto 
neglected literary efforts in the language of the Aztecs, which con- 
tinues to be spoken by hundreds of thousands of persons in Central 
Mexico.2 


In the concluding chapter of the volume, titled "Vuelo Roto,” 
Father Garibay calls attention to a unique volume of manuscripts now 
in the Bancroft Library of the University of California. These are 
catalogued collectively as "MPM 4068 .v25, Tres comedias de Lope de 
Vega.” 


The existence of these works was first reported by the Mexican 
bibliographer José Mariano Beristéin y Souza in 1816. He listed the 
works of their author in the following entry: 


ALVA (D. Bartolomé), natural de México y descendiente 
de los reyes de Tezcuco, bachiller tedlogo, cura y 
juez eclesidstico de Chapa de Mota en el arzobispado, 
y peritfsimo en el idioma mexicano. Escribid 


"Confesonario mayor y menor en lengua mexicana.” Imp. 
en México por Francisco Salvago 1634.4 /sic/.--- 
"Pléticas en lengua mexicana, contra las supersti- 
ciones, que han quedado entre los indios.” Imp. en 
la misma oficina y afio.---En la biblioteca de S. 
Gregorio de México se hallan, y he visto, tres 
comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio traducidas al mexi- 
cano por nuestro Alva, y son---l. "El gran teatro 

del mundo.”---2. "El animal profeta y dichoso 
parricida."---3. "La madre de la mejor."---Estin 
escritas por el afio 1641, y uma de ellas con la 
dedicatoria al P. Horacio Carochi, jesuita, gran 
maestro de la lengua mexicana. 


During the next one hundred and twenty years this meagre reference 


was frequently cited by other writers, including the Conde de la Vifiaza, 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo,> and Francisco Monterde Garcfa Icazbalceta! 


Evidently none of these sought to determine the subsequent fate of the 
documents. It is fortunate indeed that such a literary curiosity sur- 
vived the wanton depredations that most of the Mexican monastic libraries 
suffered during the decades of civil unrest of the past century. The 
looting that was prevalent in that period has been recorded by Felipe 
Teixidor, who says: 
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Este ato de 1861 fué el afio de la abundancia para 
los bibliéfilos mexicanos. Las "filtraciones” que 
ocurrieron en esas bibliotecas antes y mientras 

las trasladaba el Gobierno al lugar destinado para 
su concentracidén, surtieron a la mayorfa de las de 
los particulares, y aun hoy cuanto libro encontramos 
de la época colonial, lleva, o bien el ex libris de 
San Francisco o una anotacién manuscrita indicando 
de que “librerfa" conventual procede...7 


It is not difficult to reconstruct the history of the manuscripts 
since 1880; it is listed in the catalog of the spectacular sale con- 8 


ducted by the London firm of Puttick and Simpson in July of that year. 
The items offered were from the huge collection of D. Jos¢ Fernando 


Ramfrez, a noted Mexican scholar and political figure, who had been 
forced to flee because of his active support of the Emperor Maximilian? 
How or where Ramfrez had acquired this particular volume will probably 
remain a mystery. Bancroft himself later commented on the importance 
of the sale but did not mention any individual item. Presumably he 
paid little attention to the Aiva Manuscripts, which were added to 

his collection as "Number 15, Linguistics Series C." There they re- 
mained, still ignored, until the late Robert H. Barlow re-discovered 
them in 1942. 


Bariow, who made valuable contributions in many fields of Mexican 
studies during his brief career, 10 immediately recognized the signifi- 
cance of these papers and prepared typewritten copies of them. These 
were made availabie to his friend and collaborator, Byron McAfee, a 
well-known collector of Nahuatl sources.11 McAfee, in turn, shared 
them with Father Garibay. 


My first introduction to the Bancroft Manuscripts came in April, 
1948, when I accompanied Barlow on a visit to the home of McAfee in 
Mexico City. I was then studying Nahuatl and general linguistics 
with Barlow at the Escueia Nacional de Antropologfa e Historia. 

When I expressed an interest in the three plays, they both encouraged 
me to undertake a study of some phase of the problem as a disserta- 
tion project. After my return to Tulane University I resolved to 
prepare an edition of the first so-called comedia in the volume, El 
gran teatro del mundo, with a translation of the text into modern 
Spanish. 


The decision to restrict my investigation to this single play 
was prompted by a desire to avoid an unnecessarily voluminous study. 
This was more fortunate than I had at first realized, for Father 
Garibay, after cursory examinations of the other comedias, describes 
them as inferior and rather garbled in context. These defects may: 
be due to the carelessness of copyists.12 After an examination of 
the manuscripts during a visit to the Bancroft Library in 1949 I was 
convinced that the handwriting is that of at least three different 


persons. 
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The fact that this piece was the familiar auto sacramental by 
Calderén and not by Lope de Vega should have been suspected long ago. 
Father Garibay refers to himself as the first person to have pointed 
out (in 1949) that it is a Calderonian work. However, in the fall of 
1948, after a comparison of the opening passages of the Nahuatl ver- 
sion with those of Calder6n's auto, I asked for confirmation of this 
suspicion from Professor Irving A. Leonard. Leonard, who had known 
of the three works only through the oft-repeated quotation from 
Beristain, was not surprised. In his reply, dated November 23, 1948, 
he called my attention to the fact that as early as 1893 Menéndez y 


Pelayo had commented: 


Finalmente, no omitiremos la curios{sima noticia 

de que D. Bartolomé de Alba, descendiente de los 
Reyes de Tezcuco, tradujo al ndéhuatl, por los afios 
de 1641 tres comedias de Lope de Vega. Beristdin 
las vid en el Colegio de San Gregorio de México, 

y dasus t{hilos...No ccnocemos comedia de Lope de 

Vega con el primero de estos t{tulos; ser& quiza 

el auto de Calderén, que se titula del mismo modo .23 


To my knowledge the first published assertion that this was not 
a Lopean comedia at all appeared in a summary of Nahuatl dramatic 
works by Fernando Horcasitas Pimentel in ig9k9,+ based to a large ex- 
tent on data furnished by Barlow and McAfee. 


It is to be expected that Lope, in view of his proverbial if 
somewhat exaggerated reputation as a prolific writer, should occasion- 
ally have received credit for works that were not his. In Leonard's 
studies of the Spanish works and authors that were most widely known 
in the New World during the Colonial period the preponderance of 
Lopean pieces is shown to be tremendous. The earliest mention of this 
author is in connection with the performance of one of his plays dur- 
ing a Corpus Christi celebration in 1599.15 om the other hand, the 
name of Calderén first > as the author of three comedias dis- 
patched to Lima in 1640. Whether they actually arrived or were 
ever produced has not been determined. Trenti Rocamora, surveying 
the authors and titles familiar to readers and audiences in Spanish 
America, records no reference to Calderén or his works earlier than 
1670. By a coincidence, El gran teatro del mundo was one of two 
Calderonian autos performed that year in Lima.17 


Father Garibay, after a search of surviving ecclesiastical 
records, finds nothing upon which to base speculation as to how or 
when a copy of the Calderonian version of the auto could have come 
into the hands of the Mexican translator. Alva is known to have been 
the curate of the remote and obscure parish of Tzumpahuacan in the 
State of Mexico during that period. Undoubtedly the copy used by 
Alva was in manuscript form, as the auto was not published until 
1655.1 Therefore, the mere existence of the Alva Manuscript indi- 
cates that Calderén mst have written this piece not later than 1640. 
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In any event, the presence of the Spanish version in this Mexican 
outpost arouses considerable curiosity. 


On the whole, it is more difficult to establish the dates for 
Calderén's works than for those of Lope. The techniques based upon 
metrical analysis and internal evidence used so effectively by Morley 
and Bruerton/9 in attacking Lopean problems are less satisfactory 
when applied to those of Calderén. Professor Harry W. Hilborn, the 
author of a study of Calderonian chronology , 2° admits: "Since the 
number of dated autos written up to 1655 is not large, the evidence 
provided by the versification is too meagre to support any dogmatic 
conclusions 


Hilborn had originally settled upon 1648 or 1649 as the most 
likely dates for the composition of El gran teatro del mundo. The 
British scholar Professor Alexander A. Parker, in 1943, was perhaps 
the first to suggest that this work was somewhat older. He writes: 


It was one of fovr autos viejos which, with the two 
written for that year, were performed in the corrales 
of Madrid in 1649 from Corpus Christi to the end of 
September. It was first published in 1655. Sr. 
Valbuena considers that it must date from about 1645. 
We can assign dates with any certainty to so few of 
the autos which Calderén wrote before 1648, that we 
have no evidence from which to trace chronologically 
the development of his style and technique. This 
particular auto may have been written as late as 
1645; it may, on the other hand, have been written 
very much earlier.“ 


However, by 1946 Valbuena Prat had revised his previous estimate. 
Commenting upon a translation of Epictetus by Quevedo he advances the 
opinion that Calderén was influenced by the allegorical themes of both 
Seneca and Epictetus. He adds: "Esta traduccion de Quevedo se publicd 
en Madrid en 1635; el auto El gran teatro del mundo creemos que se com- 
puso en torno a esta fecha."23 He does not amplify this observation 
nor offer any specific reason for presuming that Calderdn would have 
had to compose his auto immediately after the appearance of a work 

that might have inspired it. Nevertheless, it may well be that the 
work was written several years earlier than 1640. 


As for the value of the Nahuatl version, apart from its status 
asalinguistic curiosity, Father Garibay is firm in asserting that it 
has considerable literary merit of its own. I had expressed similar 
conclusions in the dissertation submitted to Tuiane University only 
six months before the appearance of the Garibay study. 


Among the striking qualities of the Alva version are the re- 
straint and discrimination with which he transformed the erudite and 
philosophical imagery of Calderén's drama into an abridged yet 
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poetically moving allegory within the grasp of the Indian intellect. 
In doing this he had to forego--perhaps with some reluctance--the 
florid redundancy that is frequently the source of much obscurity in 
Nahuatl phraseology. It is quite probable that the language had 
never before achieved such expressiveness. 


Father Garibay, as a patriotic Mexican who feels that the heritage 
of the Aztecs has been overlooked, is perhaps too enthusiastic in his 
praise, but it is not difficult to accept his observation that: "No 

es su trabajo un trabajo de estudiante que calca, sino de un verdadero 
literato que asimila wh tocado por el genio del autor que le sirve de 
base, crea @1 mismo."“+ In short, he regards Alva's adaptation of 

El gran teatro del mundo mundo as the culmination of Aztec literary efforts. 
He continues: "Es, por por fin, un indicio de lo que pudo ser la adapta- 
cién de las culturas wniversales a la lengua de Mexico, si hubiera 
habido libertad, tiempo y quietud."29 


Putting aside any final judgment as to the intrinsic literary 
worth of this piece, one may point out that it is significant if 
only for the fact that it is the earliest surviving example of a 
translation of a familiar European creation into any American Indian 
language. Consequently, Professor Parker is no doubt justified in 


saying: 


In general, of course, the interest of the transla- 
tions lies in the evidence they offer for the quite 
remarkable cultural quality of Spanish colonization 
and for the conception the Spaniards had of their 
duties as bearers of civilization. Ome cannot 
imagine the English at any time translating into 

a North American language a play of Shakespeare 

or of anybody else! I think the full significance 
of this shovld be brought out in fairates to the--in 
the past--much maligned Spanish Empire. 
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GOTTSCHED'S "DYNAMIC” STAGE DIRECTIONS 


By Wayne Wonderley, Ohio State University 


Considering the number and specificity of treatises on poetics 
which had influenced European literature since Aristotle, it is per- 
haps remarkable that so few of these had promulgated enunciations 
concerning the theory or employment of stage directions (I take the 
term broadly) in tragedy. By the early eighteenth century, German 
literati were still referring questions of serious dramatic art 
preferably to Aristotle or Horace, Hédelin or Boileau, and to per- 
tinent prefaces expounded by Corneille and Racine. 


Supplementing the Ancients and the French "Classics" there were, 
of course, contemporary or recent welsch theoreticians and critics 
such as Batteux, Dubos, Grimarest, the Riccobonis, Ste. Albine, and 
poets and practitioners such as Nivelle de la Chaussée, Destouches, 
Marivaux, available for guidance in the dramatic art. These modified 
the classic precepts by admitting sensibilité and realistic elements, 
and thus helped survey the route for Diderot and Lessing.1 


That dominating literary chef of the period, Johann Christoph 
Gottsched, used these same classic and classicistic ingredients in 
compounding his tragedies, adding, however, a dash of English con- 
diments. 


Like the French critics, Gottsched‘s point of departure is 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, vraisemblance, imitation of nature, meaning, 
of course, "reasonable" nature. To some extent, however, we may in- 
fer? that he took an additional step (or at least would like to have 
taken it) in the direction of more realism and less classic restraint 
on the stage. To mention one example, he ultimately rejected the 
monolog, soliloquy, and aside on the basis of realism. Gottsched did 
not make asseverations directly pertaining to stage directions in either 
theory or practice, despite his keen amerget in stagecraft and the 
immense bulk of his writings and editings. 


There remains then the direct evidence of his employment of the 
stage direction in the tragedies which he composed. 


We may assume a priori that Gottsched's stage directions will 
show the influence of French classic technique. In attempting to 
review briefly the main characteristics of this technique, we should 
recall first of all that the stage direction per se is used sparing- 
ly in French classic tragedy. The paucity is ascribable of course to 
the fact that the Ancients apparently used no direct stage directions, 
but depended upon the words of the interlocutors themselves to disclose 
any necessary stage business. Such integration within the text was 
considered more subtle, artistic, and raisonnable. Thus Hédelin, who 
was widely read and heeded, flatly rejected direct stage directions 


— 
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on the grounds of poetic impotence. He encouraged indirect, or latent, 
stage directions, since they could be organically and “reasonably” in- 
corporated within the poetic text of the trageay. 


Furthermore, the French classic canon usually reduced the stage 
direction to minimum, factual, colorless brevity. One of the first 
to chafe at the shackles was Corneille, who pointed out the necessity 
for a few indispensable prosaic guides as an aid to clarity in identi- 
fication of persons addressed. Accordingly, to avoid possible ambiguity, 
Corneille sanctions a brief and rare "A Camille qui entre” or "Au roi,” 
while Racine similarly allows a laconic and infrequent "A Phoenix” or 
"A Phénice." Both Corneille and Racine permit a sporadic directive: 
"Il sort,” "Camille, blessée, derriére le thé&tre,” "Néron, voyant 
Agrippine,” "Bérénice, se levant,”" including an occasional "seul” to 
introduce a soliloquy. Generally, however, these two poets obvious- 
ly strive to avoid the direct stage direction by incorporating the 
pertinent information within the text: "Je vous laisse,” "Est-ce toi, 
Curiace? en croirai-je mes yeux?" “On vient,” “Mais que vois-je? Titus 
porte vers nous ses pas," "Hélas! votre rival s'approche." Summariz- 
ing, the stage direction in French classic tragedy, in keeping with 
accepted restraint and bienséance, is generally characterized by: 
(1) sparing use; (2) terseness and colorlessness. 


What is Gottsched's practice? Although it is not feasible to 
offer complete documentation, I hope that the examples chosen are 
representative. Even a cursory comparison reveals similarities to 


Gottsched's Gallic predecessors and peers. We shall begin our in- 
spection with his Cato. We know that to a large extent Der sterbende 
Cato° is a “paste and scissors job," as Bodmer perceptively pointed 
out. On the other hand Gottsched in his preface disclaims original 
credit, ascribing merits to Addison and Deschamps, demerits to himself. 
Both of Gottsched'’s prototypes adhere fairly closely to the traditional 
French pattern in the matter of stage directions. Retaining many stage 
directions, Gottsched expands or revises others. 


An initial examination of stage directional technique in Cato 
suggests that Cottsched is not deviating far from the French style- 
Setters either. We find the familiar laconic and factual patterns: 
"Sie geht ab,” “Er geht ab.” But towards the end, beginning with the 
fourth act, this type of succinct directive appears to recede in favor 
of a somewhat lengthier, more specific, and more graphic stage direc- 
tion: "“Casar bald zu Porcien, bald zum Cato” (Act IV, scene 3), "Casar 
und Domitius gehen ab. Porcia folgt mit Phénicen, doch an der andern 
Seite” (Iv, 4), "Er wischet sich die Augen" (IV, 5). The direct stage 
direction which is thus expanded and apparently more vividly formulated, 
reaches a kind of culmination with the opening of Act Five, where we 
find a direction which, lifted and enlarged from Addison, sounds quite 
"modern" indeed and may even be regarded as a milestone on the road 
toward a probable climax of directional detail, as we find, for in- 
stance, in Gerhart Hauptmann or Arno Holz; "Cato allein, der in tiefen 
Gedanken sitzt, und ein Buch in Handen hat. Es liegt neben ihm ein 
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blosser Degen auf dem Tische, und an der Seite steht ein Ruhbette” 
(Vv, 1). The title of the book soon becomes apparent ./ 


The direct stage direction averages more than one occurrence per 
scene in Cato, which represents a frequency rate about eight times 
as great as in French classic tragedy. Included in this count are a 
few brief asides and one soliloquy, in the conventional Gallic tradi- 
tion. Gottsched, as stated, was later to reject asides, monologs, and 
soliloquies as being untrue to nature. Possibly as a partial substi- 
tute he evidently followed Hédelin's advice by introducing confidants. 


On two counts it would appear as though Gottsched were straining 
at his Gallic traces: (1) through more vivid, possibly more realistic 
direct stage directions; (2) through a considerably increased employ- 
ment of these directions. 


The appearance of indirect stage directions in Cato, again a la 
fransaise, does not surprise us: "Doch Cato Kémmt bereits” (I,1), 

Doch Phokas ldsst sich sehn” (1,2), “Pharnaz erscheint allhier” (II,3). 
The minimum occurrence of eight indirect stage directions is congruous 
with French classic practice. Parenthetically it may be remarked that 
here, as in French classic tragedy, and otherwise, the use of stage 
directions may be partially conditioned by the degree of physical action 
presented on the stage. 


In Agis, Konig zu Sparta ,® the frequency rate of direct stage 
directions is about five times as great as with the French. This fact, 
coupled with a comparably high frequency rate in Cato, again suggests 
deviation from the French code.9 The frequency of employment of direct 
stage directions in Agis amounts to slightly under ome per scene. 

Also, Agis represents a further development in relation to Cato in the 
complete absence of asides, monologs, or soliloquies. Likewise, just 
as in Cato we noted toward the end, with the attendant culminating 
action, a tendency toward more explicit and dynamic direct stage 
directions, here also we observe in the fifth act a comparable but 
more pronounced proclivity in this line: "Leonidas mit verstellter 
Sanftmuth” (V,5), "Er will abgehen, Agiatis halt ihn zurick, und 

fallt vor ihm nieder” (V, 7), contrasting with the traditional “Er 
geht ab" type. 


Indirect stage directions in Agis occur approximately twice as 
often as with the French and as in Cato. Beginning in the fourth act, 
even the indirect stage directions in Agis are more detailed and 
dynamic, comparable to the direct stage directions toward the end in 
both tragedies: “Allein, was fulllet dir flr eine Furcht die Brust?" 
(Iv, 1) as compared with "Mich dunkt, ich seh ihn schon” (I, 3). 


What is the situation in Gottsched's most original, tragedy?/0 
Die parisische Bluthochzeit Konig Heinrichs von Navarra” continues 
proclivities which we have already noted. Gottsched still tends 
away from the rules and restraints of classic French tragedy in stage 
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directions. He still rejects, inter alia, the monolog, soliloquy, and 
aside. We first examine the indirect stage directions and observe that 
they require little comment. They occur about as frequently as with 
the French, and vary little from the standard pattern. By comparison, 
however, the direct stage directions present a striking contrast. 

Here we find the occurrences stepped up to about nine times the aver- 
age (a la francaise) frequency rate. Perhaps even more significant 

is the fact that the large (two-thirds) majority of these are of the 
vivid, dynamic pattern. Along with a few traditional interpolations 
of the "zum Coligny” (II, 6) or “Anjou geht ab” (IV, 3) type, we now 
find that in the main these direct, descriptive stage directions ex- 
press various kinetic, sensory impressions .12 Furthermore, expanding 
tendencies evident in Cato and Agis, in which the use of dynamic and 
direct stage directions culminates toward the end of these tragedies, 
the Bluthochzeit employs this type from the initial to the concluding 
scenes of the tragedy. The second scene of the first act, for example, 
offers "Carl ganz sanft.” 


Let us pause for a closer look at these dynamic directions. They 
may be classified tentatively into four categories: (1) those relating 
to the voice; (2) those relating to facial expressions; (3) those re- 
lating to hand or arm gestures; (4) those relating to bodily movements. 
As examples of category one, those stage directions referring to the 
voice, we may cite "ganz sanft" (I, 2) and "mit verzweifelter Stimme” 
(IV, 1). For the second classification, those directing facial ex- 
pressions, we quote "Sie weint” (III, 2) and "Er bleibt tiefsinning 
stehen” (IV, 1). Im number three, pertaining to hand or arm gestures, 
we find "“umarmt den Admiral” (II, 3) and "und nimmt sie bei der Hand" 
(III, 2). Finally, "Teligny, der ihn fitihrt" (II, 2) and "Sie setzen 
sich” (II, 3) are representative of number four, bodily movements. 
Many directions, of course, cannot be restricted to one category. 

Thus "freundlich" (II, 5) may conceivably span both oral and facial 
expression, while "Sie wischt sich die Augen" (III, 2) obviously en- 
compasses both facial expression and hand and arm gestures. Of the 
four classifications suggested, it is noteworthy that to the spectator 
the emphasis is upon the dynamic. The first creates an auditor 
sensation, the others are concerned with motor-visual impulses. 


To reiterate, the striking feature in these graphic indicators 
is the dynamic. For these directions suggest or indeed embody kinetics. 
Whether or not he was aware of the penchant, Gottsched appears to 
exert himself in the Bluthochzeit to emphasize, by abundant use, the 
direct, dynamic stage direction at the expense of the indirect. At 
the same time he is stressing, above all, kinetic, graphic, even 
emotional elements. Thus, to single out an isolated but, I believe, 
symptomatic example, Gottsched can fuse a colorless (although, to be 
sure, a kinetic element is involved), traditional type “geht ab” (II,1) 
with a graphic, dynamic adverb: "geht unwillig ab” (II,4). ‘The re- 
sultant coloration contributes toward vivid realism and dramatic ef- 


fectiveness. 
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Without claiming statistic exactness, the following tabulation 
summarizes occurrences of stage directions in Gottsched's tragedies: 


Indirect 
Cato (31 scenes) 8 
Agis (34 scenes) 21 
Bluthochzeit (33 scenes) 9 


How can we explain Gottsched's non-conformity to French classic 
tradition in this matter of stage directions? I would venture the 
following explanation. In spite of all that may be said against 
Gottsched, it must be granted in all fairness that he was sincere in 
his efforts to reform and improve the German stage. I have attempted 
to indicate how the stage direction, molded in his hands, develops 
from heavy dependence upon French classic convention in Cato to in- 
creasing independence through Agis and the Bluthochzeit.I? ‘This trend 
toward independence in employment of the stage direction in tragedy 
is due probably less to Gottsched's originality in the technique than 
to unconscious influencing, possibly by contemporary currents. 


Whence might such currents be flowing? Where might we look to 
find possible counterparts or models in which to some extent the 
indirect, but especially the direct, stage directions are apparently 
endowed with new life as a result of infusion with vivid, emotional, 
or dynamic elements and increased employment? 


Several possibilities might be conjectured. If we are follow- 
ing the scent of dynamic, emotional realism, the trail becomes as 
infinitely intricate and timeless as man‘s psyche itself. We could 
range through the Old Testament, Homer, and Vergil, and find copious 
evidence of dynamic devices. Or, since the stage direction as 
represena* by its presumed culmination for Gottsched in the Blut- 
hochzeitt is apparently characterized by increased vividness and 
detail, we might trace backward a path whose origins were hacked 
out by the inspiration of indigenous sixteenth century drama, say by 
a Hans Sachs or a Jakob Ayrer.l19 But it is unlikely that the "ir- 
regularities” characteristic of this period could hold any potent 
appeal for Gottsched. 


Again, the baroque drama offers plethoric evidence for the treat- 
ment of emotions, even grand emotions, by means of stage directions. 
In view of his well known antipathy towards Lohenstein, this possibil- 
ity need not detain us so far as Gottsched is concerned. The school 
dramas of Christian Weise could conceivably be a source of indigenous 
inspiration, with their fresh breath of realism, but it is question- 
able whether they were of significance for Gottsched's stage directions. 


Although the emotional qualities inherent in pietism might cause 
one to look inquiringly at that movement, it is improbable that 
Gottsched's stage directions were influenced here to any essential 
extent. All the less so in view of his cool attitude toward the 
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Pietists.°0 Nor is it likely that Briiggemann's typology@! will help 
us much, especially since Gottsched's tragedies are hardly of bourgeois 
character. 


What then remains? The stage directions as developed in the 
Bluthochzeit are to me quite reminiscent of the pattern which was 
being woven chiefly by the woof of English sentimentalism and sen- 
sualism, with an inextricable admixture of similar French warp in the 
form of the comédie larmoyante. If one compares the stage directions 
employed by most of Gottsched's European contemporaries in tragedy, 
but especially in comedy, one is struck by similarities of vivid, 
dynamic pattern as exemplified in the Bluthochzeit. It is noteworthy 
that Johann Elias Schlegel stands out as an exception, for, closely 
following French classic tradition, his tragedies make very sparse 
use of stage directions. The few which he permits are in the es- 
tablished laconic, colorless style. Gottsched then, at least in his 
stage directional technique, was to a considerable extent presumably 
following contemporary trend, whether he was aware of the trend or 
not. It is a truism that the problem of influences and borrowings 

is a highly intricate complex. To demonstrate indubitably whether 
Gottsched consciously or unconsciously drew from the stream fed by a 
Lillo or a Richardson, a Marivaux or a La Chaussée for stage direc- 
tional techniques is beyond the scope of this paper, if indeed at 

all possible, but significant parallels are easily demonstrable. 


Recapitulating, I should suggest that Gottsched's employment of 
stage directions indicates that he was not a “pedantic” imitator of 
the French classic tradition in tragedy. Rather, his stage direc- 
tional technique progressively demonstrates that he should more 
accurately be regarded as a transitional phenomenon between a Racine 
and a Richardson, a Dryden and a Destouches .22 


NOTES 


Hans Oberlander,in his Die geistige Entwickl der deutschen 
Schauspielkunst im 18. Jahrhundert (Theatergeschichtliche 
Forschungen, ed. Berthold Litzmann, Hamburg and Leipzig, 1898, 
XV), traces the contributions of their predecessors in some 
detail. 


See Oberlinder, 15-17, 55-56. Also Joseph E. Gillet, "Wesen 
und Wirkungsmittel des Dramas in Deutschland vor Gottsched,” 
MP, 1919, XVII, 588-589: "wie haufig bei ihm /Gottsched/ findet 
sich...eine Spur der freieren Tendenzen seiner Zeit, wo er von 
dem klassischen Trauerspiele behauptet, dass es ‘an lehrreichen 
Spriichen...eher einen Ueberflusz als Mangel' hatte” (Critische 
Dichtkunst, 1730, 573, 543). = 


One of the most significant statements generated by Gottsched 
concerning realism is found on page 14+ of the "Vorrede” to the 
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Schaubiihne, 5. Theil, 1744: "Hier sieht nun ein jeder, dass 
erhabene Sittenspriiche, schwulstige Gedanken, und eine tief- 
sinnige Metaphysik in Gegensatzen und Spitzfindigkeiten die 
gehoffte Wirkung lange nicht so gut thun werden, als eine 
ungekiinstelte Vorstellung der unglucklichen Zufélle; ein wirk- 
lich geriihrtes, bestiirztes, erschrockenes, trostloses Herz, das 
sich in naturlichen Ausdruckungen, die der Schmerz selbst in den 
Mund legt, erkladret; und die nicht anders lauten, als ob sie 

die Wahrheit und der Schmerz selbst gebohren hatten.” For a 
succinct statement of Gottsched's attitude toward realisn, 
including his opposition to opera, see Ferdinand Josef Schneider, 
Die deutsche Dichtung vom Ausgang des Barocks bis zum Beginn des 
Klassizismus 1700-1785 (Stuttgart, 1924, Epochen der deutschen 
Literatur, III), 57-58. 


Remarked by Victoria Pfeil in the introduction to her Lessing 
und die Schauspielkunst (Darmstadt, 1924), 16. 


Pointed out by Martin Zickel in Die scenarischen Bemerkungen im 
Zeitalter Gottscheds und Lessings (Berlin, 1900), 6-7. 


Written in 1730, the first of numerous performances in 1731, first 
printed in 1732, tenth edition in 1757. 


Bodmer seized particularly upon this direction to lampoon 
Gottsched mercilessly in his Gottsched, ein Trauerspiel in 


Versen oder der parodirte Cato, (Zurich, 1765). The play is 
reproduced in Kurschners Deutsche National-Litteratur (Berlin 
and Stuttgart, 1882-1898), XLII. This volume also contains 

Cato. Agis is reprinted in Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Aufklarung, 
ed. F. Briiggemann (Leipzig, 1935), III. The Bluthochzeit is 
available only in the Schaubihne. 


Published in the Schaubuhne, Sechster und letzter Theil 
(Leipzig, 1745), composition date unknown. 


In footnote number 147, page 339, vol. II of his prolix study: 
Gottsched (Berlin, 1912), Eugen Reichel states: "Gottsched war 
von jeher ein Gegner der 'franzosischen Trauerbuhne' gewesen, weil 
sie ‘insgemein nur romanhafte und buhlerische, zuweilen auch wohl 
gar eine lasterhafte Liebe vorstellete...'" 


See Reichel, footnote 147, page 340. 


Published in the Schaubuhne, Sechster und letzter Theil 
(Leipzig, 1745). According to Gustav Waniek, Gottsched und 
die deutsche Litteratur seiner Zeit (Leipzig, 1897), 399, the 


tragedy was completed in 1744. 


Aside from a scant number pertaining to physiognomy ("elle 
rougissait"), such sensory dynamics are practically non-exist- 
ent in the stage directions of French classic tragedy. 
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13. Note: "Ausserordentlich haéufig ist die schon bei Christian 
Weise vorkommende Bemer ‘in (bzw. aus) tiefen Gedanken.' 
(Cato V, 1...Bluth IV, 1 Auch hierbei konnen mit 
der Mimik Gesten und sprachliche Ausdrucksmittel vereint gewesen 
sein.” (Erich Kriessbach, Die Trauerspiele in Gottscheds 

"Deutscher Schaubiihne” und ihr Verhaltnis zur r Dramaturgie und 

zum Theater ihrer Zeit /Halle7 Saale, 1928, H Hermaea, XIx/, 168). 


See A. Langen, "Verbale Dynamik in der dichterischen Land- 
schaftsschilderungen des 18. Jahrhunderts" (Vorstudie zu einer 
Sprachgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts), Zeitschrift fur deutsche 
Philologie, 1947-1949, LXX, 258: “Ich habe in meiner Arbeit uber 
die 'Anschauungsformen in der deutschen Dichtung des 18. 
Jahrhunderts’ (Jena 1934) nachzuweisen versucht, dass die Kultur 
der deutschen Aufklarung uberwiegend eine Kultur des Auges ist. 
Der Mensch dieser Zeit ist im ganzen ein visueller Typ, weil der 
Gesichtssinn dem herrschenden Verstand am nachsten steht. Das 
optische Element nimmt dementsprechend wie in der ganzen Kultur 
so auch in der Dichtung einen besonders breiten Raum ein.” 


For comparison, statistic samplings based upon similar phenomena 
in three tragedies of Corneille and Racine are offered: 


Indirect Direct 
Horace (27 scenes) 10 12 
Andromaque (28 scenes) 9 6 
Britannicus (33 scenes) 14 6 


See Robert F. Arnold, ed. Das deutsche Drama (Munchen, 1925), 
275-276 and 308. Also Waniek, 187, and Gerhard Schimansky, 
Gottscheds deutsche Bildungsziele (Schriften der Albertus Univer- 
sitat, published by the Kénigsberger Universitatsbund. 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, 22), Konigsberg and Berlin, 


1939, 85-86. 


One may thus question the validity of Kriessbach's generalizing 
fulmination (page 187}: "Die Trauerspiele in Gottscheds Deutscher 
Schaubuhne brechen somit fast vollstandig mit der heimischen 
Tradition, um sich so unbedingter der franzosischen Theorie und 
Praxis anzuschliessen.” 


The evidence of theme, language, and stage directions in the 
Bluthochzeit suggest composition subsequent to Agis. 


See Siegfried Mauermann, Die Buhnenanweisungen im deutschen 
Drama bis 1700 (Berlin, 1911, Palaestra CII), 229: "Sehr 
bemerkenswert | ist, wie viel ausgiebiger sich volkstumliche Sticke 
zeigen im Vergleich zum Schulund Gelehrtendrama, das durch antike 
Vorbilder zur knappen Behandlung des Szenarischen verfuhrt wurde, 
aber auch zum literarischen Renaissancestiick: man fuhlt den 
Unterschied des Spielund des Lesedramas.” 
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As evidenced in part by his wife's comedy: Die Pietisterei im 
Fischbeinrock oder die doktormassige Frau (1736). See also 
Arthur Eloesser, Die deutsche Literatur vom Barock bis zur 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1930), I, 97f. Further, Hans Sperber, “Der 
Einfluss des Pietismus auf die Sprache des 18. Jahrhunderts," 
Deutsche Vierteljabrsschrift fllr Literaturwissenchaft und 
Geistesgeschichte, 1930, VIII, 504f. 


See the critical discussions by F. Bruggemann in Deutsche 
Literatur, Reihe Aufklarung (Leipzig, 1931-1933), IV-VI. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD 
OF MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE* 


Carl F. Bayerschmidt and Lee M. Hollander, translators. 
Njal's Saga. Translated from the Old Icelandic, with Introduction 
and Notes. New York, New York University Press for the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1955. Pp. xii, 390. $6.50. 


This new translation of the great old saga read for three- 
quarters of a century in Sir George Webbe Dasent's translation will 
offer new viewpoints on one of the noblest pieces of classical 
Icelandic literature. At once accurate and straightforward, this 
translation is also highly readable; and the notes, introduction, 
and two maps make it abundantly intelligible even to the reader not 
well acquainted with the literature of the ancient north. 


Norman H. Baynes. Byzantine Studies and Other Essays. London, 
The Athlone Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 392. 35s. 


This volume contains thirty-one miscellaneous articles and re- 
views which reveal the author's wide range of interests in the 
Byzantine world. He treats the civilization of the eastern empire 
with infectious sympathy and enthusiasm, arguing convincingly that 
this segment of cultural history deserves far greater attention than 
it has hitherto received. 


Bernhard Bischoff, ed. Leben und Leiden des Hl. Emmeran. 
Munich, Ernst Heimeran Verlag, 1953. Pp. 108; 4 plates. 


This edition of the Vita s. Emmerami by Arbeo, bishop of 
Freising from 765 to 782/783, is a work with a much broader signifi- 
cance than most hagiographical documents. Bischoff edits and an- 


notates the text, and he provides a parallel text in modern German. 


Plinio Carli. Saggi danteschi. Ricordi e scritti vari. 
Florence, Le Monnier, 1954. Pp. 416. 


The lifelong wisdom of Plinio Carli, who died on August 10, 1954, 
is brought to bear on Dante in his last book, but there are also other 
essays of considerable importance on other aspects of Italian literary 


history. 


*In each subsequent issue of the Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly 
significant books received for review will be listed with short annota- 
tions. The classical, mediaeval, Romance, and Germanic fields will be 
covered in rotation. 
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Siro A. Chimenz. Dante. Milan, Marzorati, 1954. Pp. 116. 


This compact introduction to Dante studies is at once perceptive 
and concentrated. The biographical and critical sections are equally 


important. 


Barbara M. Craig, ed. L'Estoire de Griseldis. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas Press, 1954. ("University Kansas Publications, 
Humanistic Studies,” no. 31.) Pp. 72. $3.00. 


This "first serious French drama with a nonreligious subject 
matter” is available in three other editions. Miss Craig utilizes 
these three editions in establishing her text, noting variants. An 
introduction and a vocabulary are included. 


N. Denholm-Young. Handwriting in England and Wales. Cardiff, 
University of Wales Press, 1954. Pp. x, 102; 31 plates. 30s. 


This valuable handbook on British palaeography has been 
urgently needed for some time, since E. Maunde-Thompson's Introduction 
is both antiquated in many respects and expensive when listed by 
antiquarian dealers. Although relatively brief, Denholm-Young's book 
is completely adequate as a textbook for the beginner and as a manual 
for experienced scholars who are not directly concerned with mediaeval 


manuscripts. 


688. 


This regional case study of lay society in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries is based on wide research in national and departmental 
archives as well as printed sources. It is a basic work for anyone who 
studies the literature or culture of France during the two great feudal 
centuries. 


Herman Gmelin. Dante, Die gottliche Komodie. Kommentar. 1. Teil. 
Die Holle. Stuttgart, Ernst Klett, 1954. Pp. 495. DM25. 


The enormous amount of work that has gone into this new (and 
thus far most important) commentary on Dante will make it a standard 
work, even though it consists, as do nearly all commentaries, of un- 
related notes. Gmelin, a professor at the University of Kiel, plans 
to issue commentaries on the Purgatorio and the Paradiso in the near 
future and to compile an index for all three parts. 


Georges Duby. La Société aux XI€ et XII€ siécles dans la région 
maconnaise. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1953. ( Bibliotheque 
genérale de l'Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes,” VI€ Section.) Pp.xxvi, . 
| 
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Helmut Gneuss. Lehnbildungen und Lehnbedeutungen im Alten- 
glischen. Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1955. Pp. viii, 184. 1m18.60. 


This is a study of direct loans by Old English from other languages 
and of indirect loans (i.e., either the adoption of the meaning of 
foreign words or the transference of meanings from foreign languages). 

7 Gneuss has developed the most comprehensive archive of Lehngut that has 
ever been brought together, and he finds that the indirect loans are 
much more frequent than direct loans. The material from the Old English 

, translation of the Psalter is particularly valuable. Gneuss has not 
only made a substantial contribution to Old English but also to the 
cultural history of the whole age. A comprehensive bibliography and 

index are included. 


Lee M. Hollander, translator The Saga of the Jomsv {kings . 
Transiated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction and Notes. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1955. Pp. 116. $3.00. 


The famous story of the defeat of the Jémsv{kings in 986 by Earl 
H4kon at Hjérunga Bay is available in no other form in English except 
the unsatisfactory romance of pasent published in three volumes in 
1875. An introduction and notes accompany a readable and accurate 
English translation. 


Erik von Kraemer, ed. De la bonne enpereris qui garda loiaument — 
sen mariage. Miracle mis en vers r Gautier de Coinci. Helsingfors, 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1953. "Annales Academiae Scientiarum 

Fennicae,” Ser. B, Tom. 82,2.) Pp. 287. 


This edition is part of a larger project by von Kraemer to 
publish the whole corpus of the work of Gautier de Coincy. This 
miracle is accompanied by an analysis of the poem, notes on the 

Latin source and a Spanish version, the marginal notes in Manuscript 
S, a list of the manuscripts, notes on the language and versification, 
notes, a definitive text, and glossary. 


Ewart Lewis. Medieval Political Ideas. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. xii, 661. 2 vols. 45 s. 


This important introduction to the statecraft of the Middle Ages 
is an indispensable handbook for students of literature as well as of 
general cultural history. Mrs. Lewis has used many basic texts in 
manuscript or early printed editions, and she has exploited them per- 
ceptively and objectively. To the initiated, this volume will be a 
useful manual. To the uninitiated it will offer an important new 
outlook on the relatively little known political views of the Middle 
Ages. 
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Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel. Juan de Mena, poeta del 
Prerenacimiento espatiol. México, El Colegio de Mexico, 1950. 


Pp. 592. 
This is a valuable contribution to the study of fifteenth 


century Spanish poetry. Although Mena was a mediaeval man in terms 
of time, he shows many characteristics of the new age just dawning in 


southern Europe. 


Dorothy Miner, ed. Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da 
Costa Greene. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 


502; 366 pp. of plates. $25.00. 


The enormous wealth of the Morgan Library as a source for studies 
in art and literature comes out constantly in this homage volume for 
Miss Greene, to whom the Morgan is deeply indebted for its present 
form. There are essays on mediaeval manuscripts by E. A. Lowe, E. P. 
Goldschmidt, and others of like authority. The section on printed 
books and bibliography contains essays by Curt F. Buhler, Shane Leslie, 
Henry Thomas, and other equally noted bibliographers. 


Helmut Rosenfeld. Der mittelalterliche Totentanz. Entstehung-- 
Entwicklung--Bedeutung. Minster, Béhlau, 1954. ("Beihefte zum Archiv 
fiir Kulturgeschichte,” 3.) Pp. ix, 372. 


This study of the origins and development of the Dance of Death 
as a literary and artistic theme in the fifteenth century offers a very 
large collection of material and will be useful to future students, 
even though Rosenfeld's own treatment of the subject leaves many things 
to be desired. 


Wolfgang Stammler. Kleine Schriften zur Sprachgeschichte. Berlin, 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1954. Pp. x, 249. DM25.80. 


Although this work deals primarily with linguistic problems, it 
must be considered as a supplement and companion piece to the author's 
Kleine Schriften zur Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters. These 
essays have appeared in leading philological journals and are reprinted 
here. Essays such as those on political mottos in the eighteenth 
century, the "half-German” spoken in Estonia, and popular jurisprudence 
and linguistic history in the fifteenth century cast much light on 
literary problems of the same region or period. Throughout all the 
essays Stammler reveals an insight into the development of popular and 
literary German that is at once infectious and informative. The obituary 
essays cn Karl Freye, Gustav Roethe, and Paul Merker are also quite sig- 
nificant as appreciations of the creative work of these three noted 
scholars. 


Studies in Romance Philology and French Literature Presented to 
John Orr. Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1953. Pp. xv, 315. 
Os. 


Among the twenty-four essays in this important homage volume are 
several distinguished articles on mediaeval subjects, notably, an 
in the 
Roman de Renart, an edition of the Priére de Thibaut d‘Amiens by 
Arthur L langfors, and Professor Pope's “Titles of Respect in the 
Romance of Horn.” 


Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae), Ser. B. Tom. 84. Helsingfors, Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, 1954. Pp. 672; 5 plates. 2,000 Finnish marks. 


Exclusive of a number of articles which are primarily linguistic 
in nature, the essays in this volume which deal with mediaeval liter- 
ature are the following: Torsten Dahlberg, "Der hochdeutsche Zweig der 
Brandantiberlieferung”; L. L. Hammerich, "Zwei Gelehrte: Johannes von 
Saaz und Jan Hus”; Friedrich Maurer, "Der ‘Wiener Hofton' Walthers von 
der Vogelweide"; Werner Wolf, "Die Wundersaéule im Wolframs Schastel 
merveile”; Hans Fromm, "Quellenkritische Bemerkungen zum Marienleben 
des Priesters Wernher"; and Ulrich Pretzel, "Zwei Gedichte Heinrichs 


von Morungen.” 


Diego Zorzi. Valori religiosi nella letteratura provenzale: La 
spiritualita Trinitaria. Milan, Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, 
1954. ("Pubblicazioni dell ‘Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore,” nuova 
serie, v. xliv.) Pp. x, 380. L. 2,400. 


This comprehensive examination of the religious ideas of Old 
Provengal writers fills a long-felt need in the study of the mediaeval 
literature of southern France. Zorzi examines secular as well as re- 
ligious literature. He finds an unusual degree of uniformity in the 
attitudes toward religion of Provengal writers from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century. 
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